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OVER-T AXATION  OF 
IRELAND. 


A public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Large 
Room,  City  Hall,  on  March  23rd,  for  the 
purpose  of  protesting  against  the  over- 
taxation of  Ireland. 

The  following  were  present  on  the  plat- 
form:— Alderman  Richard  Power,  J.P.  (ex- 
Mayor  of  Waterford),  Chairman;  Messrs. 
P.  W.  Kenny,  T.C.,  J.P.,  Kingsmeadow 
House;  the  Rev.  L.  Ormond,  C.C.,  St. 
John's  Church;  P.  R.  Buggy,  solicitor: 
William  Hill,  J.P.  (Managing  Director  of 
Messrs.  Hill  and  Co.,  merchants);  John 
Francis  Maguire  (Managing  Director  of 
Messrs.  Hearne  and  Co.,  Ltd.);  E.  A. 
White  (Messrs.  H.  White  and  Co.);  J. 
G.  McCaul  (Proprietor  of  Messrs.  William 
Power  and  Co.,  ironmongers);  Frank 
Power  (Proprietor  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Power 
and  Co.,  seed  merchants);  L.  C.  O’Brien 
(O’Brien’s  Steam  Bakeries);  M.  P.  Shelly 
(Messrs.  Shelly  and  Co.,  oil  importers); 
Dr.  Vincent  White;  T.  Harpur  (Harpur 
Brothers,  hardware  merchants) ; Edmund 
Downey  (Managing  Director  of  News 
Printing  Works  and  Editor  of  Waterford 
News  ”). 


Alderman  Richard  Power,  J.P.,  was 
moved  to  the  chair,  and,  in 
opening  the  proceedings,  said  he 
felt  it  a high  honour  to  be  asked  to  pre- 
side at  that  very  important  meeting.  Mr. 
Thomas  Sexton,  their  distinguished  fel- 
low-citizen, had  sent  an  important  letter 
to  the  meeting  which  would  be  read  by 
Mr.  Kenny. 

Mr.  Kenny  said — Before  reading  to  you 
this  very  important  pronouncement  of  our 
illustrious  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  Thomas 
Sexton,  I might  make  a few  remarks  lead- 
ing up  to  the  letter  which  Mr.  Sexton 
wrote  and  which  we  have  here  to-night. 
You  will  remember  that  some  time  ago  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Mansion  House 
about  the  over-taxation  of  Ireland,  and 
since  that  time  meetings  have  been 
held  up  and  down  through  the  country — 
some  public  meetings  and  others  of  a 
semi-public  character — and  resolutions 
have  been  passed  at  these  meetings  and 
at  many  of  the  public  boards  throughout 
the  country,  and  are  still  being  passed 
from  day  to  day,  some  making  an  empha- 
tic protest  against  the  over-taxation  of 
the  country,  and  others  taking  up  a halt- 
ing attitude  and  simply  marking  the  re- 
solutions that  have  been  sent  to  them 
“read,”  adopting  a neutral  attitude  as 
it  were,  or  marking  time,  not  knowing 
exactly  how  to  face  so  intricate  a problem. 
Well,  it  occurred  to  me,  having  taken 
some  part  in  the  Mansion  House  proceed- 
ings, that  the  movement  was  not  proceed- 
ing along  definite  lines.  The  subject  in- 
volved, or  the  matter  involved,  permits 
of  such  varied  treatment,  and  has  so 
many  aspects  and  so  many  phases,  that 
one  does  not  take  it  as  a reflection  upon 
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the  intelligence  o£  average  Irishman,  that 
be  is  more  or  less  at  sea  when  asked  to 
consider  or  to  give  his  views  or  decision  as 
what  course  he  should  take  or  approve  of 
on  this  question;  and  it  occurred  to  me, 
as  I say,  that  we  should  get  some  authori- 
tative pronouncement  from  the  highest 
possible  authority  upon  this  question — 
this  very  intricate  problem — some  author- 
itative pronouncement  and  guidance; 
that  the  nation  was  keenly  anxious  for 
leading  guidance  in  the  matter,  and  that 
if  such  authority  were  pronounced,  that 
it  would  keep  the  movement  within  cer- 
tain limitations  and  that  it  would  be  con- 
ducted along  more  definite  lines.  There 
was  no  man,  of  course,  in  Ireland — I may 
say  in  the  United  Kingdom — but  one  who 
could  give  the  most  authoritative  pro- 
nouncement on  this  question.  That  was 
our  brilliant  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  Tlhos. 
Sexton  (applause).  He  has,  as  you  are 
aware,  made  the  subject  peculiarly  his 
own,  and  he  brought  to  bear  upon  it  gifts 
of  an  extraordinary  nature.  Mr.  Sexton’s 
versatility  is  well  known.  We  all  know 
of  his  oratorical  utterances  and  states- 
manlike pronouncements  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  years  ’84  and  ’85 — years 
that  I remember  well;  I was  in  Australia 
at  the  time,  and  I remember  reading  those 
remarkable  orations  of  Mr.  Sexton’s  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  though  I read 
them  yesterday;  Mr.  Gladstone  later  on 
himself  practically  admitted  that  he  was 
in  the  main  converted  to  Home  Rule  by 
Mr.  Sexton’s  masterly  grasp  and  presen- 
tation of  the  Irish  problem,  which  was  a 
very  high  tribute  to  the  logic  and  force  of 
Mr.  Sexton’s  utterances.  We  know  that 
later  on  he  was  a very  prominent  member 
of  the  Irish  Party,  that  he  refused  the 
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chairmanship  even  of  the  Party,  and  that 
when  certain  bickerings  arose  he,  being  a 
man  of  peace,  thought  he  had  better  re- 
tire from  the  Party  to  private  life.  To- 
day Mr.  Sexton  is,  I suppose,  the  busiest 
man  in  Dublin.  He  is  the  managing 
director  and  chairman  of  two  or  three  of 
the  most  important  and  largest  concerns 
in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  some  extending 
far  outside  it.  That  being  so,  I did  not 
expect  that  Mr.  Sexton  could  find  time 
to  visit  Waterford.  Also  he  is  not  as 
young  a man  to-day  as  he  was  20  years 
ago,  and  when  writing  to  him  I asked 
him  that  in  this  crisis  of  the  country's 
affairs  that  he  should,  as  it  were,  round 
off  his  great  labours  on  the  Financial  Re- 
lations Commission  of  1896,  and  give  the 
country  a lead  on  this  very  important 
question  which  is  agitating  the  public 
mind  at  the  moment — I asked  him  in  the 
alternative,  if  he  could  not  be  present 
with  us  at  this  meeting,  to  write  his  views 
and  his  views  I will  now  read  to  you.  He 
then  read  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Sexton : — 


Dublin,  March  21,  1916. 

Dear  Sir — The  announcement  in  your 
letter  that  a meeting  thoroughly  represen- 
tative of  the  citizens  of  Waterford,  irres- 
pective of  creed  or  party,  will  next  Thurs- 
day consider  the  state  and  prospects  of 
Imperial  Taxation  of  Ireland,  is  of  very 
particular  interest,  and,  let  us  hope,  may 
prove  to  be  of  no  little  practical  import- 
ance. 
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It  must  be  admitted  and  agreed  that 
the  citizens  are  not  moving  a day  too  soon. 
Indeed  it  is  plain  to  demonstration  that  un- 
less they  say  at  once  whatever  they  have 
to  say,  utterance  further  deferred  will 
come  too  late.  Imperial  Taxation  in  Ire- 
land, always  excessive  since  the  death  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  gave  it  life;  and 
only  twenty  years  since  unanimously  con- 
demned by  a Royal  Commission,  compris- 
ing the  most  eminent  British  official 
financiers,  as  disproportionate,  burden- 
some, and  unjust;  has  now,  by  the  joint 
effects  of  legislation  and  war,  become  a 
pressing  difficulty, ' and  is  on  the  point  of 
being  further  developed  into  a public 
danger. 

With  such  data  as  are  nowadays  avail- 
able to  all,  any  student  of  economic 
science,  ox  careful  observer  of  economic 
facts,  is  in  a position  to  make  a fairly 
accurate  estimate  of  the  total  value  of 
all  that  Ireland, — an  agricultural  country, 
—can  produce  from  year  to  year;  or,  in 
other  w'ords,  the  gross  amount  of  her  an- 
nual income.  That  total  value  or  gross 
income,  as  well  as  the  cost  at  which  it 
comes  to  production,  is  sufficiently  well 
known  to  warrant  general  conclusions, 
and  anyone  who  gives  himself  the  trouble 


to  think  at  all  on  this  fundamental  ques- 
tion, cannot  hut  see  that  the  Imperial 
levy  on  Ireland  at  the  present  moment, 
more  than  double  what  it  was  in  1896, 
when  the  British  official  experts  delivered 
their  verdict  calling  for  abatement  and 
relief,  has  by  such  vast  increase  in 
volume  and  pressure,  dangerously  en- 
croached upon  the  margin  of  subsistence, 
and  has  done  so  by  abstracting  more  and 
more  from  the  strictly  limited  fund  de- 
rived from  strictly  limited  resources. 

If  the  system  of  taxing  Ireland  as 
though  it  was  a physical  part  of  Great 
Britain, — and  as  well  abje  as  Great 
Britain  to  bear  up  against  any  burden, — 
is  persisted  in  under  the  new  conditions 
of  expenditure,  despite  the  stipulations  of 
that  very  Act  which  put  an  end  to  Irish 
authority  on  taxation ; despite  the  unchal- 
lenged verdict  of  the  Royal  Commission 
of  1896 ; and  despite  what  is  most  notorious 
— the  extreme  disparity  between  the  means 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  answer 
fiscal  demands— what  will  be  to  Ireland 
the  consequences  of  such  persistence? 
Capital,  industry,  enterprise,  labour, 
wages,  all  must  shrink,  and  the  very 
foundation  of  economic  stability  must  be 
so  strained  and  cracked  that  taxation 
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may  prove  as  potent  an  agent  to  force 
a second  Exodus  as  hunger  was  to  compel 
the  first. 

Imperial  budgets  are  now  of  such  vast 
dimensions  as  had  never  been  foreseen  or 
imagined,  and  they  are  so  certain  to  make 
still  greater  demands  on  this  generation 
and  the  next— to  look  no  further— that 
even  if  indiscriminate  taxation  of  Ire- 
land as  one  entity  with  Great  Britain 
were  abandoned,  as  it  must  be  abandoned 
when  conditions  make  it  unworkable,  Ire- 
land could  no  longer  be  saved  by  the 
plan  of  the  Commission  of  '96,  to  limb 
her  taxation  to  a certain  proportion  of 
tlhat  levied  on  Great  Britain,  because  any 
proportion  likely  to  be  fixed  would  soon 
become  impossible  by  reason  of  the  mul- 
tiplying demands  of  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer. 

The  future  of  British  public  finance,  so 
far  on  as  towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
is  already  clearly  enough  defined  in 
general  outline  to  shew  what  the  case  of 
Ireland  needs.  In  any  fiscal  ar range- 
men  with  great  Britain,  there  should  be 
an  organic  provision  that  the  yearly  levy 
on  Ireland  should  not  exceed  a certain 
sum,  and  this  sum  should  be  measured 
in  such  a fair  proportion  to  the  carefully 
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estimated  value  of  wliat  is  annually  pro- 
duced in  Ireland,  that  after  yielding  this 
proportion,  the  population,  shrunken  as 
it  is,  would  not  be  doomed  to  further  de- 
pletion, but  would  be  allowed  to  live,  and 
to  make  a living,  in  Ireland. 

The  more  attention  is  concentrated  on 
this  vital  principle,  the  better  it  will  be. 
Anything  less  direct  in  its  aim,  less  com- 
prehensive in  its  purpose,  would  mean  a 
dissipation  of  public  energy,  and  in  effect 
a waste  of  time. — Yours  very  faithfully, 
THOMAS  SEXTON. 

P.  W.  Kenny.  Esq.,  J.P., 

Waterford. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Sexton's  letter  was 
greeted  with  prolonged  and  enthusiastic 
applause. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Kenny  said — Well,  now 
I wish  to  say  that  the  promoters  of  this 
meeting  had  a conference  after  receiving 
that  letter  by  post  this  morning,  and  the 
agenda  which  had  hitherto  been  arranged 
was  entirely  abandoned.  It  was  felt  and 
thought,  in  face  of  that  pronouncement — 
that  masterly  authoritative  4 pronounce- 
ment that  you  have  just  heard — that  it 
could  not  be  usefully  added  to  by  any 
member  on  this  platform,  and  we  thought 
further  that,  in  deference  to  the  views  so 
clearly  expressed  of  such  a very  high 
authority  on  such  an  intricate  question, 
and  in  appreciation  of  the  very  great  com- 
pliment that  Mr.  Sexton  has  paid  both 
to  the  promoters  and  to  the  citizens — we 
thought  that  we  should  allow  the  resolu- 
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tions  which  will  be  submitted  to  you  lor 
your  acceptance  to  rest  upon  that  pro- 
nouncement. Having  so  submitted  the 
resolutions  in  a formal  way  from  the  chair 
without  being  spoken  to,  and  they  having 
been  accepted,  as  I anticipate  they  will 
be  by  you,  and  having  thus  completed, 
as  it  were,  the  practical  business  of  the 
meeting  here,  with  your  permission,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  if  the  audience  will  bear 
with  me,  I will  then,  in  an  informal  way, 
the  business  proper  having  been  com- 
pleted, try  to  interest  you  with  a short 
statement  on  the  financial  connection  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  the 
time  of  the  Union  until  the  time  when 
the  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in 
the  year  1396.  I will  touch  very  briefly 
on  a few  of  the  points  and  a few  of  the 
matters  in  which  British  statesmen  from 
time  to  time  departed  from  the  pledges 
and  safeguards  to  Ireland  embodied  in 
the  Act  of  Union  and  so  brought  about 
the  over-taxation  of  Ireland. 

THE  RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  Kenny  then  read  the  resolutions  as 
follows 

(1)  “ That  in  the  view  of  this  meeting 
the  time  has  arrived  for  pressing  upon 
the  Government  the  claim  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  have  her  over-taxation  re- 
dressed in  the  terms  of  the  findings  of  the 
Royal  Commission  appointed  in  the  year 
1894  to  enquire  into  the  Financial  Rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  their  relative  taxable  capacity. 

(2)  “ That  in  the  view  of  this  meeting 
the  taxation  imposed  last  year  and  fore- 
shadowed for  this  year  constitute  an 
added  burden  that  ireland  cannot  bear. 
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and  threaten  ruin  and  paralysis  to  the 
commerce  and  reviving  industries  of  the 
nation.  That  Ireland,  through  the  de- 
struction of  her  industries  by  hostile 
British  tariffs,  cannot  derive  a benefit 
proportionate  in  any  sense  to  Great 
Britain  from  present  war  expenditure  or 
the  anticipated  increase  of  trade  follow- 
ing upon  the  war.  We  therefore  demand 
in  the  terms  and  spirit  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  that  Ireland  is  entitled  to  exemp- 
tion or  substantial  abatement  of  the  war 
impost.” 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  resolu- 
tions, said  he  did  not  see  how  any  Irish- 
man could  deviate  from  the  terms  ex- 
pressed in  them. 

The  resolutions  were  passed  unanimous- 
ly and  with  much  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Kenny  then  proceeded.  “ 1 think, 
Mr.  Chairman,”  he  said,  “ that  we  have 
done  a very  good  thing  here  to-night  for 
Ireland.  Interesting  myself,  as  I have 
done,  in  the  promotion  of  this  meeting, 

I have  been  brought  into  touch  with 
many  of  our  prominent  fellow-citizens, 
and  I have  heard  many  different  views 
expressed  by  them  in  all  sincerity,  voic- 
ing their  honest  convictions  as  to  the 
prudence  or  the  opportuneness  of  holding 
this  meeting  at  this  time.  You  have 
heard  Mr.  Sexton's  letter  tomight.  In 
one  paragraph  he  stresses  that  point.  He 
says  that  you  are  not  holding  this  meet- 
ing a day  too  soon,  if,  he  says,  it  is  not 
already  too  late,  and  I would  ask  how 
can  the  time  be  inopportune,  or  why  the 
present  is  not  the  correct  time,  when 
there  is  already  an  assured  war  impost 
annually  £8,000,000  extra  imposed  upon 
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Ireland,  and  with  a threatened  additional 
impost  in  the  next  Budget  of  possibly 
two  millions  more,  making  our  war  im- 
post certainly  up  to  that  time  a matter 
of  £10,000,000  over  and  above  our  Im- 
perial contribution  prior  to  the  war— I 
would  ask,  in  face  of  these  facts,  how  can 
this  be  an  inopportune  time,  because,  as 
we  know  from  the  history  of  our  past  con- 
nection with  Great  Britain,  that  any 
taxation  imposed  is  very  difficult  to  get 
relieved  from  afterwards,  and  that  the 
only  time  to  save  ourselves  from  what 
you  may  consider  unjust  and  inequitable 
taxation  is  before  the  taxation  is  put  up- 
on you.  Again,  our  representatives  in 
Parliament  have  told  us  from  time  to  time 
that  the  only  factor  that  lends  any  po- 
tency to  their  utterances  in  Parliament  is 
the  voice  of  the  people  behind  them,  and 
that  without  the  voice  and  support  of  the 
country  behind  them  they  are  relatively 
powerless  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons (applause).  Time  and  again  on 
national  questions — questions  affecting  the 
life  of  this  country,  its  commercial  or 
national  life — time  and  again  the  leaders 
of  the  Irish  Party  have  appealed  to  the 
people  through  their  representatives  on 
public  boards,  and  have  arranged  that 
resolutions  bearing  on  the  questions 
should  be  freely  circulated  and  passed 
with  as  much  unanimity  as  possible  bv 
these  boards  as  preparing  and  leading  up 
to  the  final  attack  on  the  stronghold  of 
the  British  Treasury.  That  has  been  the 
procedure  all  through,  and  a very  proper 
procedure  too,  because  your  representa- 
tives were  then  voicing  public  opinion, 
and  there  could  be  no  question  when  they 
put  forward  their  demand— as  lias  been 
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questioned  to-day — there  could  be  no- 
question  that  the  country  was  not  behind 
them  and  was  not  supporting  the  demand 
they  made.  It  would  be  a very  bad  day 
for  Ireland  or  any  other  country,  and 
would  be  a sign  of  decadence,  when  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  no  longer  voice 
their  own  views  and  opinions  (applause). 
If  our  representatives  are  our  representa- 
tives— and  I suppose  if  you  were  to  tell 
them  that  they  were  not  truly  representa- 
tives they  would  take  umbrage— but  if 
they  are  truly  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  they  should  have  no  re- 
luctance or  hesitation  in  voicing  any  una- 
nimously expressed  opinion  or  giving  their 
aid  to  any  national  movement  such  as  the 
present  movement  has  developed  into,  and 
in  every  way  helping  to  forward  that 
movement.  We  can  understand,  and  I 
have  always  understood,  that  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  whenever  Irish  griev- 
ances were  being  agitated  in  Ireland,  sup- 
port the  Government  at  the  time  in  sup- 
pressing these  Irish  grievances,  and  they 
honestly  believed  that  they  were  doing 
right  in  this,  that  they  were  simply  sup- 
pressing attempts  at  lawlessness  and  fac- 
tion in  this  vegetable  garden  of  theirs 
over  the  way ; but  that  any  body  of  men 
representing  themselves  as  the  represen- 
tatives in  Parliament  of  the  Irish  people 
should  help,  and,  as  it  were,  take  the  same 
view  as  the  people  of  G reat  Britain,  that  it 
is  a good  thing  to  suppress  public  opinion 
in  Ireland,  that  grievances  which  are 
seething  amongst  the  people  should  be 
suppressed,  and  that  affairs  which  closely 
concern  and  affect  the  people  should  be 
left  entirely  and  without  conference  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  represent  them. in  Par- 
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liament— that  is,  I think,  a very  extreme 
attitude  to  take  up  because  our  Irish  re- 
presentatives live,  as  you  know,  fox  the 
greater  part  of  theix  lives  away  from  Ire- 
land. Taking  the  personnel  of  the  party 
as  a whole,  you  cannot  say  that  the  Party 
as  a whole  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  in 
close  touch  with  the  national,  commercial 
or  industrial  life  of  this  country.  Nobody 
knows  the  disadvantages  under  which  they 
suffer  from  day  to  day  better  than  the 
people  themselves;  nobody  can  be  truer 
guides  to  their  representatives  than  the 
people  if  their  representatives  will  but 
listen  to  their  views  and  to  their  griev- 
ances. I hope  that  this  movement,  which 
is  now  gaining  force  and  strength  through- 
out the  country,  will  be  the  means  of 
making  the  party  take  a more  correct  view 
of  what  their  relationship  should  be  with 
the  people  of  Ireland  whom  they  are  sup- 
posed to  represent.  I do  hope  that  that 
will  be  one  of  the  results  of  the  present 
movement,  and  that  they  will  not,  whilst 
professing  to  be  representatives  of  the 
people,  any  longer  assume  the  role  of  dic- 
tators (applause).  They  cannot,  of  course, 
have  it  both  ways.  They  cannot  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  and  at  the  same 
time  dictators.  That  would  be  an  absolute 
reversal  of  the  position.  We  the  people 
then  would  be  the  representatives  of  the 
Party,  not  the  Party  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  I have  now  a few  remarks 
to  make  dealing  with  the  period  from  the 
Union  down wards  to  1896.  The  history  of 
the  financial  connection  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  from  the  time  of  the 
Union  (1801)  to  the  year  1896  when  the 
Financial  Relations  Commission  handed 
in  their  report  is  now  so  well  known  that 


a very  brief  review  of  the  period  will 
suffice  to  recall  to  mind  the  events  to 
which  Ireland’s  over-taxation  may  be  at- 
tributed. The  policy  of  British  adminis- 
tration throughout  the  century  seems  con- 
sistent in  one  sense  that  whilst  it  has 
driven  the  people  steadily  out  of  the  coun- 
try it  demanded  not  only  the  same  but  a 
much  larger  amount  of  money  from  the 
residue.  The  fewer  the  people  the  larger 
the  burden  became,  and  the  more  they 
were  sunk  in  poverty  the  more  they  had 
to  pay.  In  1798  the  Irish  people  were 
prosperous,  had  many  thriving  industries, 
and  taxes  for  all  purposes  amounted  an- 
nually to  only  9s.  per  head  on  a popula- 
tion of  41  millions.  One  hundred  years 
later,  when  the  Financial  Relations  Com- 
mission sat  in  1898  the  taxation  per  head 
with  a like  population  was  49s.,  and  indus- 
trial prosperity  had  disappeared.  Up  to 
a few  years  before  the  Union  the  Irish 
Parliament  governed  the  country  at  a cost 
never  exceeding  two  millions  per  annum. 
The  expenditure  necessary  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and  the 
cost  of  keeping  the  country  full  of  soldiers 
for  the  two  years  following,  was  abnormal, 
and  the  taxes  raised  in  those  years  to  meet 
this  expenditure  were  proportionately 
high,  yet  those  were  the  years — 1799-1800— 
taken  as  a standard  by  Pitt,  Castlereagh, 
and  other  statesmen  of  the  time,  when  cal- 
culating what  proportion  of  the  whole  Im- 
perial expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Ireland  should  bear,  and  they  assumed 
that  Ireland  could  continue  to  pay  the 
amount  of  taxation  levied  upon  her  in 
those  years.  In  framing  the  Act  of  Union, 
it  was  recognised  that  in  taxing  Ireland 
regard  should  be  had  to  her  relative  tax- 
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able  capacity  and  that  she  should  be  en- 
titled to  such  special  exemptions  and 
abatements  of  taxation  as  might  be  wax- 
ranted  by  circumstances,  and  the  relative 
taxable  capacity  of  Ireland  was  fixed  at 
2-17ths  of  the  joint  expenditure  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Taking  into  consider- 
ation the  gross  incomes  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  deducting  £12  per  head 
of  the  population  for  subsistence,  the  una- 
nimous conclusion  was  arrived  at  by  the 
Financial  Relations  Commission  that  Ire- 
land's “ relative  taxable  capacity  ” to  that 
of  Great  Britain  did  not  exceed  the  pro- 
portion of  1 to  20.  Mr.  Thomas  Sexton 
and  other  Irish  Commissioners  in  their 
separate  report  stated  the  proportion  was 
as  1 to  37,  whereas  Ireland  in  that  year, 
1396— Ireland's  contribution  to  Imperial 
expenditure  was  as  1 to  13.  Another  illus- 
tration will  bring  home  to  us  the  strain 
put  upon  Ireland  by  over-taxation.  The 
Financial  Relations  Commission  in  1896 
found  that  Ireland's  gross  income  did  not 
exceed  70  millions  per  annum.  Her  popu- 
lation at  that  time  was  about  44  millions. 
Now  if  you  divide  the  income  by  the  popu- 
lation (70  divided  by  4J)  you  will  get,  say* 
£16  as  the  amount  "available  for  the  sup- 
port of  every,  individual  man,  woman,  or 
child  in  Ireland  for  a whole  year — that  is 
if  the  gross  income  was  divided  equally 
amongst  them  or  at  the  rate  of  6s.  per 
week  per  head  for  food,  clothing,  and  shel- 
ter. Where  is  the  margin  in  this  meagre 
pittance  for  oxer-taxation  or  the  super- 
faxation  now  being  imposed?  Remember 
that  three-fourtlis  of  the  taxation  levied  in 
Ireland  is'  collected  through  the  Customs 
on  food  and  other  commodities  in  daily 
use  and  bears  with  undue  severity  on  the 
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poorer  class  in  the  community.  Ireland’s 
pre-war  circumstances  with  respect  to  in- 
come and  population  were  practically  the 
same  as  in  1896,  but  her  total  taxation  had 
increased  from  8 millions  to  11  millions 
and  is  to-day  17i  millions.  The  fixed  pro- 
portion of  2-17ths  as  Ireland's  share  of 
United  Kingdom  expenditure  in  the  Act 
of  Union  was  strongly  protested  against  at 
the  time  by  those  who  understood  the 
matter.  The  factors  of  population  and  in- 
come upon  which  the  proportion  was  based 
were  unstable  and  liable  to  wide  varia- 
tion, consequently  no  clause  or  allocation 
then  inserted  could  equitably  endure  for 
any  time.  If  Ireland  prospered  and  her 
population  increased  exactly  in  the  same 
proportion  as  Great  Britain,  then  the  re- 
lative taxable  capacity  would  be  main- 
tained. It  is  not  her  fault  that  she  did 
not  so  prosper,  and  the  result  of  the  vary- 
ing factors  soon  became  apparent . The 
administrative  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom  increased  from  year  to  year,  and 
Irish  taxation  could  not  be  made  to  pro- 
duce the  fixed  proportion  of  2-17ths  of  the 
whole.  As  Grattan  said  in  1799:  “ The 
truth  is,  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  war 
with  France  were  beyond  all  possibility  of 
calculation,  and  Ireland  was  not  able  to 
follow  you."  History  in  this  respect  is  re- 
peating itself  to-day.  In  seventeen  years, 
up  to  the  time  when  the  exchequers  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  joined, 
Ireland  had  fallen  into  arrear  to  the 
amount  of  £80,000,000,  which  sum  was  by 
the  Act  of  Consolidation  in  1817,  added  to 
the  National  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
making  £737,000.000  in  all,  for  which  Ire- 
land was  thereafter  made  jointly  respon- 
sible with  Great  Britain.  _ During  this 
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period,  from  the  Union  (1801)  until  the 
amalgamation  of  the  exchequers  in  1817, 
there  were  an  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, a separate  Irish  National  debt, 
and  a separate  Budget  for  Ireland  was 
presented  each  year.  All  these  disappear- 
ed after  1817,  common  taxation  was  as- 
serted, and  many  of  Ireland’s  safeguards 
embodied  in  the  Act  of  Union  were  abol- 
ished. Under  the  Consolidation  Act  of 
1817  a treasurer  for  Ireland,  who  was  to 
be  a Minister  of  the  Crown  and  Whose 
duty  would  be  to  look  after  Ireland's  fin- 
ancial interests  at  Westminster,  should 
have  been  appointed,  but  the  position  was 
never  filled,  and  in  a few  years  the  office 
was  cancelled  by  a Treasury  minute  with- 
out the  sanction  of  Parliament — no  doubt 
a very  suitable  arrangement  for  the  Trea- 
sury, but  an  unfortunate  one  for  Ireland. 
The  common  taxation  sanctioned  at  this 
period — though  not  fully  enforced  until 
some  years  later — pressed  with  undue  sev- 
erity upon  this  country.  Unfortunately, 
whether  by  chance  or  design,  many  of  the 
taxed  commodities  enter  more  largely  into 
the  daily  fare  of  the  Irish  people  than  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  ; hence  the 
inequality  and  hardship  of  the  levy.  Uni- 
formity of  taxation  does  not  necessarily 
mean  equality  of  burden.  Instance,  say, 
France  and  England  are  combined  in  a fis- 
cal union.  A tax  levied  on  wine  or  coffee 
would  scarcely  affect  England  where  these 
things  are  scarcely  used,  but  France  would 
be  severely  hit.  On  the  other  hand,  a tax 
on  beer  would  hit  England  and  not  affect 
France.  English  beer  is  lightly  taxed, 
whilst  Irish  whiskey  is  heavily  burdened. 
Passing  on  to  1823  a cruel  blow  was  dealt 
to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country 
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by  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Custom 
House.  The  Act  by  which  it  was  abolish- 
ed had  a far-reaching  effect,  as  it  provided 
that  the  imports  and  exports  from  Ire- 
land to  Great  Britain  should  no  longer  be 
separately  recorded  but  treated  there  aft  el- 
and classified  as  “ coasting  trade  ” of  the 
United  Kingdom.  With  the  disappearance 
of  the  Customs  barrier  went  the  only  reli- 
able means  of  ascertaining  the  u true  re- 
venue ” of  Ireland,  and  this  also  was,  no 
doubt,  a convenient  arrangement  for  the 
British  Treasury.  Much  of  the  credit  in 
curbing  Irish  taxation  about  this  time 
and  later  on  when  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer must  be  given  to  Sir  Eobert  Peel. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  only  statesman 
at  that  period  who  realised  that  Ireland 
could  not  stand  a reckless  increase  of  bur- 
dens. He  refrained  from  levying  the  In- 
come Tax  on  Ireland  in  1841;  kept  down 
the  tax  on  Irish  whiskey,  and  defrayed 
the  cost  of  the  Irish  Police  Force, 
which  he  brought  into  being,  out  of  Im- 
perial funds.  Immediately  after  his  death 
a new  order  of  things  was  introduced.  In- 
creased taxation  was  levied  on  tea,  to- 
bacco and  spirits,  taxation  which 
pressed  unduly  on  this  country. 
In  1853  Gladstone  extended  for  the  firsi 
time  the  Income  Tax  to  Ireland,  on  the 
plea  that  it  would  fall  on  the  richer  classes 
and  relieve  the  poor,  and  that  it  would 
apply  for  only  seven  years.  It  has,  as  we 
know,  applied  and  increased  ever  since 
and  no  corresponding  taxation  has  been 
taken  off  the  poor.  The  tax  was  an  ad- 
dition to  the  then  existing  taxes.  At  the 
same  time  he  raised  the  duty  on  whiskey 
which  struck  at  Ireland,  and  in  the  net 
result  of  these  and  other  fiscal  changes 
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Ireland’s  contribution  towards  Imperial 
expenses  was  increased  by  three  millions 
annually  between  the  years  1853  and  1858. 
These  burdens  pressed  with  all  the  more 
severity  on  a people  rapidly  dwindling  in 
number.  The  connection  between  taxa- 
tion and  population  was  never  recognised 
or  taken  into  account.  No  relation  was 
established  between  the  two.  As  the  num- 
bers diminished  their  burdens  increased. 
The  fewer  they  were  the  more  they  had  to 
pay.  When  the  population  had  fallen  to 
one-half,  the  load  of  taxation  per  head 
had  doubled.  In  the  period  from  1853  to 
1858  during  the  operation  of  the  Income 
Tax,  all  the  remaining  differences  and 
safeguards  in  favour  of  Ireland  were  abol- 
ished, and  her  contribution  per  annum 
was  over  five  millions  beyond  all  the  costs 
of  her  government.  The  protests  against 
Ireland’s  treatment  became  so  insistent 
that  a Royal  Commission  was  appointed 
in  1884  “ to  enquire  into  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the 
cause  of  Ireland’s  decline  in  population,” 
but  no  remedy  was  applied.  No  clear 
decision  was  arrived  at  as  to  how  the 
financial  relationship  stood,  and  this  con- 
fusion was  fatal  to  the  Home  Rule  Bills 
of  1886  and  1893,  the  financial  clauses  of 
which;  were  not  based  on  any  reliable  data, 
and  in  which  clauses  vast  errors  were 
afterwards  discovered.  Matters  could  not 
be  allowed  to  drift  further,  and  in  1894  Mr 
Gladstone  appointed  a Royal  Commission 
known  as  the  Financial  Relations  Com- 
mission to  enquire  into  the  financial  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  their  c relative  taxable  capacity.’  ” 
Before  the  year  1896  the  common  view  in 
England  was  that  Ireland  was  a pauper 
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country  subsisting  on  the  benevolence  of 
her  rich  neighbour,  but  since  the  Commis- 
sioners handed  in  their  findings,  this  self- 
complacency  has  disappeared  and  given 
place  to  a stolid  indifference  both  inside 
and  outside  of  Parliament  with  regard  to 
Irish  financial  grievances.  The  personnel 
of  the  Commission,  their  integrity  and 
high  qualifications  for  the  task  entrusted 
to  them,  was  unquestioned  and  unques- 
tionable. Of  eighteen  witnesses  examin- 
ed, fifteen  were  amongst  the  most  highly 
paid  officials  in  the  Civil  Service  speaking 
with  full  practical  and  expert  knowledge 
of  the  detail  of  theif  respective  depart- 
ments. The  inquiry  was  deliberate,  last- 
ing over  the  years  1894-5-6,  and  there  was 
no  aspect  of  the  financial  relationship  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  that  was  not 
closely  examined.  The  findings  of  the 
Commission  were  exhaustive  and  conclu- 
sive, and  were  summarised  as  follows : — 
(1)  That  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  must 
for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry  be  con- 
sidered as  separate  entities.  (2)  That  the 
Act  of  Union  imposed  upon  Ireland  a bur- 
den which,  as  events  showed,  she  was  un- 
able to  bear.  (3)  That  the  increase  of 
taxation  laid  upon  Ireland  between  1853 
and  1860  was  not  justified  by  the  then 
existing  circumstances.  (4)  That  identity 
of  rates  of  taxation  does  not  necessarily 
mean  equality  of  burden.  (5)  That  whilst 
the  actual  tax  revenue  of  Ireland  is  about 
1-1 1th  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  rela- 
tive taxable  capacity  of  Ireland  is  very 
much  smaller  and  is  not  estimated  by  any 
of  us  as  exceeding  l-20th.  In  that  year 
(1896)  Ireland’s  contribution  was  l-13th. 
These  findings  of  the  Royal  Commission 
were  only  impugned  in  one  particular. 


viz.,  “ the  estimated  produce  of  Irish 
taxation  ” ; but  every  check  since  applied 
by  the  Treasury  lias  gone  to  prove  that 
this  item  was  an  underestimate  rather 
than  an  overestimate  by  the  Commission- 
ers. An  abortive  attempt  was  made  to 
form  a second  Commission  to  revise  these 
findings,  but  was  hurriedly  abandoned, 
as  it  was  generally  recognised  that  a more 
able  or  authoritative  Commission  could 
not  be  assembled,  the  highest  financial 
ability  in  the  Kingdom  having  been  repre- 
sented there.  The  great  merit  of  the  Re- 
port was  that  it  formed  a new  starting- 
point  in  history  and  in  British  policy  to- 
wards Ireland.  The  net  result  of  the  cen- 
tury's connection  was  that  the  inhabitant 
of  Great  Britain  had  his  Imperial  contri- 
bution cut  down  by  one-half,  whilst  the 
inhabitant  of  Ireland  had  his  contribution 
doubled.  In  face  of  the  startling  dis- 
closures of  the  Financial  Relations  Com- 
mission, one  would  naturally  expect  that 
the  taxation  imposed  upon  Ireland  would 
be  moderated;  but  the  over-taxation  has 
not  only  been  continued  but  increased  at 
a rate  exceeding  anything  since  the  Act 
of  Union.  Ireland’s  total  taxation  in 
IS96  was  eight  millions.  In  the  year  be- 
fore the  war-outbreak  it  was  eleven  mil- 
lions. This  year  it  is  17J  millions 
with  every  prospect  of  a further  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  Budget  now  under 
preparation.  Prior  to  the  Report,  the 
chief  features  of  national  finance  in  Ire- 
land were,  heavy  taxation,  small  expen- 
diture, large  profits  for  the  British  Trea- 
sury. Since  the  Report  the  features  are, 
heavy  taxation,  large  expenditure,  and 
latterly  a loss  to  the  British  Treasury. 
When  profits  were  no  longer  to  be  extrac- 
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ted  the  last  obstacle  was  removed  by  the 
handing  over  of  the  administration  of 
Ireland  to  the  Irish  people  to  do  with  it 
as  best  they  could. 

In  conclusion,  I would  draw  your  at- 
tention to  a calculation  made  by  that  very 
sound  authority,  Professor  Oldham.  He 
bases  his  calculation  on  the  ascertained 
figures  of  the  Financial  Relations  Com- 
mission, and  puts  the  over-taxation  of 
Ireland  from  the  year  1809  to  1911  at 
£320,000,000,  without  interest. 

What  could  have  been  done  for  Ireland, 
proceeded  Mr.  Kenny,  if  the  money  taken 
from  Ireland  by  over-taxation  had  been 
spent  for  the  development  of  this  country? 
What  could  have  been  done  for  Ireland  if 
she  had  never  known  any  connection  with 
England  or  Great  Britain  and  had  de- 
veloped as  she  had  been  developing  at  the 
time  of  Grattan's  Parliament  right  up  to 
the  present  time?  What  could  have  been 
done  by  an  Irish  Government  with  the 
£320,000,000  extracted  in  over-taxation  in 
the  last  one  hundred  years?  They  could 
have  purchased  out  the  landlords  of  Ire- 
land, calculated  at  £180,000,000,  and  that 
£180,000,000  has  been  advanced,  and  will 
have  to  be  repaid  by  this  country  in  an- 
nuities. It  would  have  enabled  the  Go- 
vernment to  nationalise  the  land  and  have 
it  as  a national  asset,  and  thus  give  them 
immense  powers  of  borrowing.  They 
could  have  nationalised  all  the  railways 
of  this  country.  There  is  something  like 
a capital  of  £50,000,000  sunk  in  Irish  rail- 
ways. They  could  have  control  of  all  the 
transport  of  this  country,  drained  our 
waste  lands  and  flooded  arpas,  and  made 
more  effective  all  our  harbours,  and  pur- 
sued a scheme  of  afforestation  which 


would  have  conserved  the  country's  tim- 
ber. They  could  have  a system  of  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  to-day  of  such  a high 
standard  as  Avould  have  been  emulated  by 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  Ireland’s 
educational  system  was  in  years  gone  by, 
when  she  was  called  the  Island  of  Saints 
and  Scholars.  All  these  schemes  and  all 
these  grievances  - that  Ireland  had  been 
crying  out  to  have  redressed  could  have 
been  carried  out  and  relieved,  and  the 
Irish  Parliament  would  still  have  a mar- 
gin of  scores  of  millions  to  still  further 
develop  the  mineral  and  in- 
dustrial resources  of  this  country. 
Now  they  found  themselves  to-day, 
after  a hundred  years’  connection 
with  Great  Britain  with  the  same  popula- 
tion as  we  had  at  the  outset,  although  in 
the  interval  our  population  had  grown  to 
over  eight  millions,  and  then  receded  in 
the  last  half  century  to  what  it  was 
to-day.  That  was  the  position  they  found 
themselves  in,  and  he  thought  it  was  a 
deplorable  position,  and  it  cast  a very 
grave  reflection  upon  the  administration 
of  this  country.  Had  we  been  allowed  to 
develop  normally  we  would  to-day  be 
a fairly  industrial  country— he  did  not 
say  that  Ireland  would  ever  be  anything 
but  mainly  an  agricultural  country..  In 
conclusion,  he  said  when  the  war  was 
over,  and  when  the  anticipated 
influx  of  trade  came  on  he  hoped 
that  they  would  be  in  a position  to  wrest 
or  get  hold  of  some  of  that  trade,  which 
would  enable  and  help  them  towards 
bearing  their  share  of  their  present  crush- 
ing burden  of  over-taxation  (applause). 
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Father  Ormond  said  he  desired  to  voice 
the  thanks  of  this  important  meeting  to 
Mr.  Sexton  for  his  eloquent  and  inte- 
resting letter  on  the  question  of  the  over- 
taxation of  Ireland.  They,  Waterford- 
men,  should  be  proud  of  Mr.  Sexton,  and 
he  was  sorry  he  was  not  irmpublic  life  at 
the  present  time  and  had  the  strength  to 
expound  this  important  question,  because 
if  there  was  any  question  which  required 
to  be  expounded  at  the  present  time  it  is 
the  question  of  the  over-taxation  of  Ire- 
land (hear,  hear).  They  had  always  been 
over-taxed  by  England.  They  had 
taken  millions  out  of  this  country, 
and  then  they  reproached  the 
people  of  Ireland  with  poverty. 
They  ought  to  protest  in  earnest  and  cab 
upon  their  members  of  Parliament,  whe- 
ther they  were  Nationalist,  Tory,  Whig, 
or  Orangeman,  to  unite  and  to  say  to 
England,  “ you  shall  not  rob  us  ” (ap- 
plause). 

Mr.  P.  R.  Buggy,  solicitor,  seconded. 
He  said  that  Sexton  “the  silver-tongued" 
was  still  honoured  in  the  city  of  Waterford 
He  has  stood  before  the  British  public, 
before  he  retired  from  the  political  arena, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  financiers  that  Ire- 
land or  England  had  produced.  He  might 
aptly  be  called  the  John  Stuart  Mill  of 
the  Irish  people.  He  wished  also* to  pro- 
pose a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Kenny  for 
his  admirable  speech  on  this  most  intri- 
cate question,  and  he  (Mr.  Buggy)  hoped 
that  in  the  near  future  they  would  send 
to  the  Irish  Parliament  a second  Sexton 
from  Waterford  (applause).  Mr.  Kenny, 
in  his  lucid  and  crisp  style,  had  dwelt 
on  one  of  the  most  complicated  questions 
in  the  world — that  was,  the  financial  rela- 
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tions  between  two  nations.  Figures  were 
always  a matter  that,  even  with  school- 
boys, was  unpopular.  He,  for  one,  was 
sorry  that  this  was  not  a round-table  dis- 
cussion. He  thought,  however,  that  they 
had  gleaned  and  learned  golden  experi- 
ence from  the  valuable  words  that  had 
fallen  from  the  mouth  of  the  lecturer,  and 
he  desired  to  propose  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Kenny  for  his  able  discussion  (ap- 
plause). 

Mr.  Wm.  Hill,  J.P.,  in  seconding,  said 
he  felt  sure  Mr.  Kenny  would,  as  he  did, 
receive  a sympathetic  hearing,  and  not 
only  had  they  given  him  that,  but  also  a 
very  attentive  hearing.  He  was  sure  Mr 
Kenny  would  feel  very  well  repaid. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  votes  of 
thanks,  which  were  passed  with  accla- 
mation . 

Mr.  Kenny,  in  reply,  said  he  could  not 
allow  his  name  to  be  bracket  ted  in  the 
same  category  with  that  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Sexton  at  this  meeting,  as  it  would  be 
something  like  unto  coupling  the  sparrow 
with  the  eagle.  In  that  sense  he  thanked 
them',  on  behalf  of  Mr.  JSexton,  for  their 
vote  of  thanks  to  him,  with  which  vote  he 
associated  himself  most  warmly ; and  he 
also  thanked  them  for  the  patient  manner 
in  which  they  listened  to  him  (speaker). 

The  proceedings  closed  with  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman. 
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